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OUR FIRST NOVELIST. 

Charles Brockden Brown was born in Philadelphia of 
Quaker parents, on the seventeenth of January, 1 77 1 , his 
ancestors coming over with William Penn. From his early 
years he showed a studious nature, and at the age of eleven 
he was placed in the school of Mr. Proud, in Philadelphia, 
under whose tutelage he studied Greek and Latin very suc- 
cessful^, and also did a large course of English reading. 
His bodily health was naturally delicate, which prevented 
his engaging in outdoor sports, and he quitted this school a 
little before he was sixteen. He had previously made some 
poetical attempts, sketching the outlines of three epics, on 
the discovery of America, and the conquests of Mexico and 
Peru, but no signs of these attempts are now extant. Like 
many another literary aspirant, he decided on the law as a 
profession, but spent every minute he could steal away from 
his graver studies in the pursuit of more agreeable literature. 
Naturally he became more and more opposed to entering 
upon the practice of his profession as the time of his gradu- 
ation approached, so he tried to justify his retreat from it by 
drawing on his imagination, and claiming that the calling 
had something immoral in it. To his friends, this decision 
seemed to blight his whole future life. Shortly afterward 
he visited New York, and in 1798 he practically settled 
there, becoming a member of the Friendly Club, a congenial 
company, and seeming to be much exalted in spirit by his 
new surroundings, for in three j'ears he published no fewer 
than six novels. In 1801 he returned to Philadelphia, three 
years later marrying Miss Elizabeth Linn, daughter of a 
noted Presbyterian minister of New York. In 1806 his 
health failed so rapidly that he was constrained to take sev- 
eral trips for its restoration, which took him through various 
parts of New York and New Jersey, and occupied a good 
part of the years 1807 and 1808. They seemed to benefit 
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him in no way, so a voyage to Europe was planned for the 
year 1810, but in the winter of 1809 he was confined to his 
bed, and on the tenth day of February, 1810, passed away. 
Such, in outline, was the uneventful life of the first Ameri- 
can novelist. 

Brown's novels, for the most part, possess chiefly an his- 
torical interest, from the fact that he was the first to write 
purely American fiction. He was the first to break away 
from the beaten paths followed by foreign writers, and to 
seek his characters and scenes in the unbroken wildernesses 
of the new world. He believed it to be the part of an 
American to use those "sources of amusement to the fancy 
and instruction to the heart that are peculiar to ourselves," 
and are, as he declared, "equally numerous and inexhaust- 
ible." He sought for truth in local color, and in the facts 
of science. This is shown especially in " Edgar Huntley, 
or the Adventures of a Sleepwalker," in which, to use his 
own words, he tried to " exhibit a series of adventures grow- 
ing out of the conditions of our country, and connected with 
one of the most wonderful diseases or afflictions of the 
human frame." That he believed himself to be an inno- 
vator, may be seen from the following description of his 
" one merit — that of calling forth the passions and engaging 
the sympathy of the reader by means hitherto unemploj'ed 
bv preceding authors. Puerile superstitions and exploded 
manners, Gothic castles and chimeras are the materials 
usually employed for this end." He was going to deal with 
facts : to be, in short, a realist. But although he did not xise 
the material spoken of in the preceding sentence, he used 
some means just as wildly imaginative. There is but little 
difference between the writings of Brown and those of ac- 
knowledged romanticists, for his novels are filled with flights 
of the wildest fancy and imagination. He differs from the 
British school in that he deals with American manners and 
customs. One critic has said that the heroines of Brown's 
writings differ from those of the old romance writers, only 
in the fact that thev are a little more like sticks. While this 
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is hardly true, we should yet never recognize his characters 
as walking our streets, working our fields, or visiting our 
homes. 

It is prohable that Brown was somewhat influenced 
by Mrs. Radcliffe's writings, and it is well known that he 
was inspired by Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. It is 
not at all strange that he became a follower of Godwin, 
since he had been a philosopher from his earliest boyhood, 
as the following anecdote shows. A visitor once rebuked 
him, seeming!}' without cause, calling him " boy." After 
the offender had departed the insulted youngster remarked, 
"What does he mean by calling me 'boy?' Does he not 
know that it is neither size nor age, but sense, that makes 
the man? I could ask him an hundred questions, not one 
of which he could answer." As we have seen, he was de- 
voted to stud}' from an early age, his chief amusement being 
to plan unique ideal architectural designs, devised on an ex- 
tensive and elaborate scale. Later, he formed Utopian 
projects for perfect commonwealths, and finally this de- 
veloped into a series of novels " distinguished by the inge- 
nuity and evolution of the plot." " Carsol," a youthful 
novel, which was not published till after its author's death, 
marks the transition between these intellectual phases and 
shows the influence of the writings of Godwin. This ro- 
mance professes to depict an imaginary ideal community. 

Brown's inquisitive and speculative mind partook of the 
widely prevailing scepticism which proceeded from the in- 
fluence of the French Revolution. Some of his composi- 
tions, and especially " Alcuin," an essay on the rights of 
women, in which appears the influence of Mary Wollstone- 
craft, show to what extravagance a benevolent mind may 
be led by fastening too exclusively on the contemplation of 
the evils of existing institutions, and indulging in dreams of 
human perfection. 

A short time after this a romance in the epistolary form 
was begun, but was never completed. In 1798 "Wieland" 
was published. The scene is laid in Pennsvlvania. It is 
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the story of a man who thinks he is governed by the voice 
of the holy spirit, but it proves to be only a case of ventril- 
oquism. Influenced by this occult cause, he first murders 
his wife, then his three children. Naturally the romance is 
full of blood-curdling scenes of the wildest fancy. It 
achieved instantaneous success, and the reputation of the 
first American novelist was made. "Wieland" was suc- 
ceeded in 1799 by " Ormond." This story " designs to ex- 
hibit a model of surpassing loveliness, in a female rising 
superior to all shocks of adversity, and the more perilous 
blandishments of seduction, and who, as the scene grows 
darker around her, seems to illumine the whole with the 
radiance of her celestial virtues." 

Shelley was greatly influenced by Brown's writings, and 
especially by Constantia Dudley, the heroine of this novel. 
" Nothing," Peacock tells us, " so blended itself with the 
structure of his interior mind as the creations of Brown." 
The appearance of these two novels, the first decidedly suc- 
cessful attempts in romantic fiction, constituted an epoch in 
the literary history of America. They illustrated remark- 
ably the character and state of society on this side of the 
water, and this fact, together with the extraordinary powers 
of conception and execution displayed by their author, im- 
mediately recommended him to the notice of the literary 
world. Their philosophical methods of analyzing motive 
and passion, however, placed them beyond the range of vul- 
gar popularity. 

At the time of the 3'ellow fever scourge in New York 
Brown was staying with a friend of his who was a doctor 
in that city, and as this friend could not leave his duties, 
Brown decided to remain and help him if need be, trust- 
ing to the healthfulness of the locality in which they lived. 
The physician was taken ill, however, and in spite of the 
tender care bestowed upon him by Brown, died. Shortly 
after this Brown himself was taken with the dread dis- 
ease, but after a hard struggle, recovered. From this ex- 
perience he evolved the plot for his next novel, " Arthur 
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Mervyn, or Memoirs of the year Seventeen Ninety-three." 
This was the fatal year of the plague in Philadelphia. He 
succeeded in giving awful distinctness to his scenes by re- 
lying upon his own experience. He does not. however, go 
into the loathsome symptoms of the disease, nor~does he 
dwell upon the physical ravages, but selects the most 
striking moral circumstances which attend it. He is im- 
pressed by the " withering sensation that falls so heavily 
upon the heart in the streets of the once busy and crowded 
city, now deserted and silent save only where the wheels of 
the melancholy hearse are heard to rumble along the pave- 
ment." * 

In the same rear in which " Arthur Mervyn " was is- 
sued, Brown began the publication of a periodical, The 
Monthly Magazine and American Review. This lasted for 
about a year. Not long after this he issued another novel, 
which we have already mentioned above, " Edgar Huntley." 
This, much more than his other works, was composed of 
wild and picturesque adventure and delineations of natural 
scenery. Here, too, appeared the first mention of the 
American Indian in fiction, the hero's path of adventure 
penetrating the same wild solitudes of the forest that have 
so often since been travelled by Cooper. In some respects 
Brown has been likened to Cooper, but the}' differ at least 
in this, that in delineations of character Brown searches the 
depths of the soul, while Cooper deals more closely with 
externa] features. 

The incidents of Brown's plots are strung together with 
very little connection, but he was undoubtedly led into this de- 
fect by the haste of his composition. Three of his romances 
were completed in one year. One was begun before the 
other was finished, and all of them before a definite, well- 
formed plan was devised for their execution. His later 
novels were written more slowly. In 1801 "Clara Howard" 
was published, and in 1804 "Jane Talbot" appeared, the 

1 In 1800 the second part of " Arthur Mervyn " appeared, but did not 
achieve the popularity of his former works. 
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last of his novels. In these later works those startling 
supernatural incidents, which he used so freely in his earlier 
books, were discarded to a considerable extent. But he was 
still a man of many enterprises, and something of a rolling 
stone. In 1801 he left New York and returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he began the publication of the Literary Mag- 
azine and American Register. The first number of the An- 
nual Register, which he planned to edit in connection with 
the Literary Magazine, appeared in 1806, but his poor 
health prevented the further carrying out of this plan. With 
this his literary activity ended, for the following year his 
health failed so rapidly that everything was given up in 
order to try to regain it. 

Brown's appetite for literature was immense, but his 
reading was careless and desultory. He collected a great 
deal of general information in this way, all of which was 
needed to supply the outpouring of his mind in its many and 
varying channels. That he had a stead}' application in 
creative labor is shown by the large number of his works. 
In little more than ten years he published twenty-four 
printed volumes, besides many pamphlets and anonymous 
contributions. 

In marked contrast to the general simplicity of his taste 
and the evident rapidity of his composition. Brown has an 
elaborate, factitious style. Influenced by Godwin, he forced 
himself to write with unnatural vigor and condensation, re- 
sorting to pedantic epithets and elliptical forms of expression 
at the expense of simplicity and nature. But although he 
thus avails himself of every opportunity of telling the truth 
as he sees it in a roundabout way, there yet are man}' pas- 
sages of undeniable eloquence and rhetorical beauty to be 
found scattered through his writings. As to his matter and 
thought, it is but natural that work done between the ages of 
twenty and thirty, should show to some extent the effects of 
maturity, but it is probable that a longer experience would 
have corrected such faults. It is impossible to predict what 
he might have been. Some have said that he is greater 
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than Cooper, but with this verdict the mass of readers has 
not agreed and is not likefy to agree. Others have even 
claimed that he surpasses Hawthorne, but this is a bizarre 
judgment, for surety he never approximated the sublimity of 
thought and theme that Hawthorne achieved. But although 
we cannot say that he is the greatest American novelist, we 
can yet give him praise that is high enough for any man ; 
he was the first in the field, the first native novelist to write 
American novels, the first to write of American scenery, of 
American customs, and American character. He was the 
founder of American romantic literature, and his name 
should be held in the highest honor by all Americans who 
are interested in their country's literature. 

Jo. S. McCowan. 



